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simpler to suppose that in dealing with the difficult and fluid subject 

of eschatology Luke paraphrased Mark more freely than usual, as he did, 

for example, in copying Mark's explanation of the parable of the sower. 

Mark gets even less credit for the subsequent chapters of Luke — 

not more than 15 or 20 verses out of 167. And yet here as before, 

except in plainly independent sections, there is much that reflects Luke's 

usual editorial treatment of Mark. Of course other elements have 

entered into Luke's treatment, as the transfer of the appearances of 

Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem and the insertion of Herod. But both 

these elements reappear in Acts and it may be suspected that Luke's 

interests as shown in the sequel have colored parallel scenes in the 

Gospel. Mr. Berry has not sufficiently considered the significance of 

these and other evidences from Acts, and in his belittling of Markan 

influence he has sometimes overlooked obvious parallel phrases in 

Mark. For example, of his instances of exact detail in the scenes in 

Gethsemane and in the courtyard of the high priest (pp. 62 f.; cf. pp. 42, 

44), which he attributes to the J source, dels to ydvara occurs four times 

in Acts; dxd rrjs \virr)s and 6 Kbpios kvk^Ke^v t$ H.krpw resemble other 

additions to Mark by Luke (9:32; 20:1, 7 epifiXbl/as) ; ixrei Mfiov (toKi/v 

and diaxTT&aris ixxel upas /was seem to represent, not some non-Markan 

source, but a similar method of treating Mark's pucpbv (14:35) and 

nera yunpov (14 : 70), while fiera Ppaxv may also be borrowed from the latter 

phrase. Certainly in their present form these phrases are Lukan, if 

Acts 5:7 and 27:28 (fipaxb tiaarija avres) are considered, and not 

attributable to either Mark or J. Finally, nadriitevos xpds t6 <pus is 

from Mark 15:54, <rvvKadiip,evos nera twv birqperuv koX 6epp.aiv6p.evos irpbs 

to 4ms ; yet Perry assigns to Mark's influence in this scene only the 

cock-crow! 

Henry J. Cadbury 
Andover Theological Seminary 



A NEW TRANSLATION OF PLOTINUS 1 

The recent revival of interest in Plotinus is not altogether wholesome. 
It is in part due to that fatal facility of transition from mysticism to super- 
stition of which Maeterlinck is the most conspicuous illustration. 
Plotinus himself, however, though a cause of superstition in others, is 
almost wholly free from the concrete supernatural. Though he was a 

1 Plotinus' Complete Works. In Chronological Order, Grouped in Four Periods. 
Translated by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. London: George Bell and Sons, 1018. 
In four volumes. 1333+lxxiv pages. 
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hasty and careless writer, he was (in philosophy) a scholar and an original 
thinker. And his enormous influence on the subsequent history of 
European thought makes every aid to the difficult study of his writings 
welcome. But the student who desires to retain his sanity will do 
well to test provisionally all new interpretations by Zeller's collections 
of the facts, and the excellent summaries of Whittaker's neo-Platonists. 

Dr. Guthrie almost disarms criticism of his ambitious attempt by 
beseeching "the mantle of charity in view of the stupendousness of the 
undertaking in which he practically could get no assistance of any kind." 
" There are passages," he adds, " that never can be interpreted perfectly." 
This is quite true. An infallible translation of Plotinus postulates not 
only a keen interest in abstract metaphysics and a mastery of the Greek 
language but an intimacy of acquaintance with the texts of Plato and 
Aristotle such as probably not six, perhaps not three, living scholars 
possess. It is no disparagement of Dr. Guthrie's work to say that he 
has not these qualifications. He evidently reads Greek readily, but he 
does not understand the particles and he is capable of gross misappre- 
hensions of idiom, synonyms, technical terms, and especially difficult 
sentences. He has looked about in the history of Greek philosophy, 
consulted the "authorities," and collected some of the parallels in earlier 
thinkers that illustrate or explain Plotinus' words. But he clearly does 
not possess the first-hand familiarity with the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle that is the indispensable prerequisite of a complete interpreta- 
tion. 

Although at first I intended to write a critical review of the entire 
translation, I must limit myself to a few typical illustrations of these 
generalized criticisms. The cost of an exhaustive list of corrections 
would be prohibitive in both labor and space, and the attempt would be 
unfair to both author and reviewer. Dr. Guthrie translates freely in 
fluent, readable, and fairly philosophic English — sometimes giving only 
his conception of the meaning in paraphrase or resume. And in a 
considerable proportion of cases what the critic might list as an error 
would be from the translator's point of view only a legitimate freedom 
in the expression of the true general purport of the passage. It is 
enough, then, to warn the student that, though he may read this trans- 
lation with pleasure and trust it to give him a fair impression of the 
mind and philosophy of Plotinus, he cannot safely use any of its state- 
ments for critical and scholarly purposes without verifying them in the 
Greek text. They may be, probably are, right enough for general 
literary ends. But one can never be sure. 
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Ini. 6 the rendering of r%v aoxppoabvriv ii\t$U>TtiTa elvai that "wisdom 
is softening of the brain" is either a bad joke or a gross error. The mis- 
taken translation of awQpoabvri by "wisdom" recurs frequently. The 
passage incidentally illustrates the necessity of knowing Plato. Plotinus 
is thinking of Gorgias 491 E: robs ijiuBiovs A&yeis robs <r6xj>povas. 

In i. 6. 6 and in many other passages the rendering of <pp6vr)<ris by 
"prudence" is misleading. Although Plotinus adopts much of the 
Aristotelian ethics, he is here using <pp6vr)(ns in the Platonic, not in 
the Aristotelian, sense. Probably the Latin translation prudentia in the 
right-hand column of the Didot edition caught Dr. Guthrie's eye. This 
has apparently happened in many other passages, e.g., in i. 6. 4 in 
rendering kmriidevfiaTap by "arts and sciences" he seems to be thinking 
of the Latin. In hi. 1. 1 he is clearly misled by the partim of the Latin 
when he translates "of these that exist, some might partly have a cause." 
In iv. 7. 2 ff. under the influence of the Latin ratio seminalis he renders 
X670S "seminal reason," thereby obtruding stoicism on many passages 
that are merely Aristotelian. In v. 9. 7 in translating obn kmfi&KKuv, 
"it does not direct its glances," he is evidently thinking of the Latin 
neque aciem intendms. For the rest, this is one of the passages which he 
entirely misunderstands: kcm evboBev t6 re vor\r6v rijv re vbt)<nv ix ox ""-v 
is not "they reveal the intimate union of intelligence and thought" — 
where "intimate" again is from the Latin ab intimo. Plotinus is speak- 
ing as often of the problem of the identity of the highest thought with its 
object — a conception whose history I have elsewhere traced in outline 
from Plato's Parmenides, through Aristotle's De anima, down to the 
neo-Platonists (see A.J.P., XXII [1901], 161 ff.). 

Without wishing to be hypercritical, one must warn the student that 
little light can be thrown on the dark places of the neo-Platonic meta- 
physics by an interpreter who translates vat\rbv and vorjaiv "intelligence 
and thought." In iv. 7. 1, /card <t>baiv einoKOTcobiievos is, of course, not 
"by a study of our nature." It is merely the familiar Aristotelian 
phrase for the methodical or natural procedure. In the same passage 
the rendering of dXX' olv Sijjpfyrtfoj ye rainy by " this is how we must 
distinguish" may serve to exemplify the general observation that Dr. 
Guthrie has little appreciation of the force of Greek particles and con- 
nectives. His neglect of them may sometimes be only the allowable 
freedom of English idiom. But often it seriously obscures the sense 
and the logical connection. In iv. 7. 3 the rendering "since the body is 
not constituted by matter exclusively, as could be proved analytically, 
if necessary" completely misapprehends the meaning in ways too compli- 
cated for explanation in my space. 
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These instances must suffice. As already said, very few living 
scholars know enough at once of Greek and of Plato and Aristotle to 
translate Plotinus. And unfortunately, in spite of his enthusiasm, 
his industry, his fluent and readable style, and the practical sufficiency 
of his version for some purposes, Dr. Guthrie is not of the few. 

Paul Shorey 
University of Chicago 



AN ESSAY ON PHILO 

In a recent monograph the ideas and the language of Philo, the 
famous Jewish scholar of Alexandria, are examined with a view to 
showing that he was a consistent Platonist. 1 Philo's extensive debt to 
Plato has usually been recognized, but several modern interpreters have 
ascribed to him a considerable measure of eclecticism including stoical 
and mystical features so characteristic of the Hellenistic culture of 
Alexandria in Philo's day. The present essay is an emphatic protest 
against this modern tendency. The author allows that occasionally 
Philo's language was colored by the popular eclecticism of the time, 
but in general such phraseology is only an apparent and not an essen- 
tial deviation from pure Platonism. Either these aberrations were 
already present in Plato or else Philo's language is to be understood 
in a purely metaphorical sense. However much his literary style may 
show the influence of different schools, the content of his thinking always 
retains its integrity; he never departs "at all from the unity and con- 
sistency of his own thought." This contention is defended by a careful 
statistical examination of Philo's ideas regarding ultimate reality, 
intermediate powers, man's soul and its powers, and ethics. A final 
chapter deals especially with the influence of Plato upon the phraseology 
of Philo. 

Although the author supports his views by numerous references to 
both Philo and Plato, his argument does not always carry conviction. 
That Philo was extensively influenced by Platonism every serious 
student of the subject probably will allow without question, but that 
he was only superficially affected by the syncretistic elements in the 
immediate cultural milieu of Alexandria is much more doubtful. At 
least it is highly unsatisfactory to pass over this phase of the problem 
in comparative silence. It may be relatively easy for us moderns, 
enjoying the seclusion of a twentieth-century library with Plato's works 

1 The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By Thomas H. Billings. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1919. viii+ 105 pages. $1.00. 



